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The Quest 














night spot for the wealthy — like the wispy weeds hanging from the bulk 
of an old carp. Roma simply wanted to shut her eyes and dive deep into 
the waking dreams of her imminent good luck. Around the mat on which 


she lay, gusty winds from across the narrow stagnant branch of the river, 
smelling of mud, poured over the low parapet of the terrace and played a 
rowdy game in the gathering gloom. 

However, the relations between darkness and the ceremonies of a 

snake and a mongoose. Even in that much avoided comer in the 

bare electric bulb would suddenly smirk, showing its white teeth. In the 
unpaved piece of the yard in front which had so long been clinging to the 
scanty shade under the flowering sheuli, very much like a poor widow 
pathetically shrinking out of society’s eyes — a naked light would expose 
the ungainly slab of stone on which coal was pieced or the heap of 

























Well, the grudge had necessarily to find its target in luckless Sushanto. 
Sushanto’s mother too had seen life flow past her out of her reach. As 
long as Sushanto’s father was alive, she had an objective ready at hand to 
vent her spleen on. When he died, Sushanto’s mother also died in her 
heart. For, a Bengalee woman generally dies when her grudge dies. She 
had at first tried to keep alive by keeping herself occupied in wrangling 
with her daughter-in-law, for, who wants to die so easily? But owing to 
the deep-rooted motivation, Roma’s innate vitality assumed such devas- 

ible power, single mindedly concentrated on enjoying her leisure. And on 
her frantic search for the elusive romance. And now in the agony of the 
approaching end of the summer of her life, she relentlessly exercised her 
despotic right to be capricious, and made the life of soft hearted 
Sushanto so miserable that he gasped for breath. 

Unfortunately, however, no one guessed that if Sushanto had merely 
practised a little firmness, if he had but given an occasional thrashing to 
her, and had also had playfully given her some childish indulgence — 
untimely and without any reason whatsoever — there might possibly 
have been at least a partial solution of this singular problem of conjugal 

males, only tried to control Roma by applying dull logic, her insane sense 
of loss and anger increased and turned into outright loathing. Poor 
Sushanto indulged his undesirable addiction practically at all hours of 
the day. He increased the amount of the drinks that he took. He nearly 
lost his job while trying to steal drinks at his place of work. After rescuing 
the job from the crisis, he took to drinking cheap illegally distilled spirits. 
Drinking any kind of rubbish that he could get whenever he could get it, 
he developed painful ulcers in the stomach. As a result, his drinking 
bouts and the violent scenes of Roma were halted for the time being. But 
as soon as he regained his health, both started afresh. This time with 

morning till late in the evening she screamed at everybody for everything. 
Occasionally, she dressed up, sprinkled a quantity of perfume on herself, 
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tobacco as he mixed it with lime. Roma shut her eyes upon the immense 
bowl of the night turned upside down, prickly with myriads of stars. For 
she wanted to see the bottom of the darkness. She did not trust her 
senses, she had alerted her soul to catch any signal of the approaching 
Prince. She did not pray for him to come, for, he must come. 

The night deepened. The sounds of the city grew dim. The sky held its 
breath and came closer, blackening out everything. Heavy footsteps 
noiselessly came up the stairs. Their deep inaudible vibrations echoed 
right in her womb. In icy ecstacy she lay still like a cadaver, without 
making the least shift in her position. The Prince halted for a moment at 
the landing, and then the hushed terrace quivered to his soundless tread 
as he came up and stood by the bare cot. A too familiar fragrance 

had got out of control and was clicking on and on in a devilish frequency. 
What was that? The next instant, however, whatever little capacity 
for thinking she had was wiped out. In an irrestible impulse Sushanto 
leaped upon her inert body. She did not actively help him, nor did she 

dark joy pulled her away with a breathtaking quickness. Violently 
swinging, she plunged down into the bottomless pit of the vortex. Faster, 
quicker. Ah — immensely powerful mountains of revolving waters 
loomed over her on all sides. That was her couch — those frothing slopes 
of water, those were the walls of her prison too. Her hands, her feet, the 

necessary. Should she only let herself be carried down that angry, dark, 
liquid tunnel, to attain that ultimate for which there had been so much 
pain, all that yearning? Yes, that was perhaps the first time that she wept 
in joy. But that too was trivial. At that moment of supreme crisis in the 

again realized that there was no real distinction between tears and 
laughter. As the great darkness transcended into light, at that hairline of 
time when intense pleasure — indistinguishable from intense pain — was 
poised for the tremendous strike to pierce her heart through, her intelli¬ 
gence awakened, she effortlessly understood that Sushanto was about to 

so easy a command over the original rhythm of life? 

Not the slightest breeze was there. As the still air was strangled out of 
her throat under the press of congealed fragrance, it became clear to her 


dearest jar of scent upon the soft pillow. No, it could be no irony at her 
unbridled fancy for perfumes, there certainly could be no distinction 
between the height of rage and the most consuming desire. She was only 
a little pained by the grinding of his teeth. But small imperfections also 
were unavoidable parts of life. That she once waved her hand was only to 
say, ‘Dearest mine, I love you, right now I have got the quest of my love, 

Some unearthly stereo strummed and blared. What massive waves of 
sound. One’s eardrums and the very brain felt like exploding. Deeper 
and deeper darkness rushed in. Bursting asunder the very womb of 
darkness, gigantic fountains of dark fireworks welled up in an anguish of 

Magic Wand.’ There stood Aghore, roaring in laughter in his simplicity 
of a trader, crying to her, ‘Darling, you just be sure that the account 
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G. S. Sharat Chandra 
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Indian Art: Transforming 
Symbols 
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Zulfikar Ghose 


IN PRAISE OF HOT WEATHER 


What I like is loss of energy, the feeling 
of complete incompetence and the desire 
to do nothing: I enjoy, too, the memory 
of gardens in the gaudy tropics where 

hibiscus flowers bloom in the heat 

young girls in pink frocks, laughing 



the colder latitudes is really^aughable. 

In cold weather I dream of pomegranate flowers 
and have delusions of the fragrance of mango-blossoms, 
I long to be where I can be lazy, lying 
in a hammock, listening to a distant flute. 

I think that out of such a purposeless 
waiting for sunsets, the hour when 
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of a perfectly senseless fertility: 
things just growing in a great confusion, 



AMONG OTHER THINGS 


in which the tulip tree’s startlingly perfect blossoms 

as if nature took its model from the five grimy 
towns of Staffordshire — shattering against 

by the neighbour suddenly turning loud his stereo. 

Among other things, one can’t suppress the memory 
that places one under the shade of mango trees 
where one sees how fallen and inedible fruit. 

Like the fruitless mulberry tree whose foliage thrives 

on being regularly sprayed with insecticide, 

one lives on small dosages of diluted, secret poisons. 


SUSAN GARDNER 


'Can You Imagine Anything 
More Australian?':’ Bruce 
Beresford's 'Breaker Morant' 
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self-assertion, frequently taking place in the hostile environment of the 
former metropolis or in the trenches and frontlines of an Imperial battle¬ 
field. Beresford also made the two ‘Barry Mackenzie’ films. Anyone who 
has watched ‘BazzaV picaresque misadventures among the Poms will 
realise that ‘Breaker Morant’s’ structure is almost identical: a Barry 
Mackenzie film by other means. For Barry’s self-flattering and scatologi¬ 
cal comedy, substitute irony and tragedy; for tourism in the former 
' mial capital, substitute Imperial warfare (‘Join the Army and se 


rorld’, as 




ts regime 
:s of Australian 


tarks). 


although a useful point of entry for a review, is not a sufficient basis ft 
criticism: its structure (a simplistic antagonism between Imperial an 
colonial values, ‘colonial’ a catch-all signifying ‘irregular’, ‘intemperate 
‘impetuous’, ‘wild’, but also ‘effective’, ‘pragmatic’) and effects (the kin 

unself-conscious laughter) are ideologically motivated first of al 
‘Breaker Morant’ has only the manifest appearance of history; i 
meanings are best sought by interrogating the ideological implications« 


er Morar 


realism 


springing from the archetypes and stereotypes it revitalises. Yet the 
assurance of its closed mode does not entirely obscure the complexities 
and ragged ends of the original story: complexities to which it alludes but 
without exploring their ramifications. Material for more subtle and 
searching treatment is available but unused, as if the conventions and 
expectations of the genre have overweighed the feasibility of challenging 




within. Alert 


>f the 




but basically the Boers wished to 
idependence from Britain.’ (Something which, politically 
:tly the same time — 1901 — the Australian colonies 
>ugh Federation.) Displacing (or ignoring) si 
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However, if, as most foreign audiences must do, one is confined to the 
film’s language of cinematic techniques, what does ‘Breaker Morant’ say 

become concentrated in the life of this particular individual’? 10 

The polarised advertisements (‘Hero or Villain? ) simplify a more 
daunting intellectual task facing Beresford and his audience: how to 
achieve (in Lukacs’ slightly outdated terminology), ‘dramatic plasticity, 
individualization, and, at the same time, historicism’? (Lukacs, p. 138). 

(Lukacs, p. 129), how to create, not an ideological mouthpiece, but ‘a 
figure in whom the deepest individual and personal traits merge with his¬ 
torical authenticity and truth to form an organic, inseparable, directly 
•effective unity’? (Lukacs, p. 128). The title, by focussing upon Morant 
(more precisely, by focussing on his nickname, which preselects and 
highlights a forceful aspect of his personality), invites speculation about 
his part in shaping and being shaped by history. Thus the internecine 
Imperial conflict can be viewed as a projection/extemalisation of his 

forces. But how does’Beresford conceive of the mutually detemiining 
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Chris Wallace-Crabbe 


LANDSCAPE WITH CLASSIC FIGURES 


black afrows, 

formation, 
one skein of 
cirrus drifting. 


blonds and slates 
corrode the 

Just here and 

the surf rods of 
Sicilian farmers.. 

blown small to 
smithereens: 
bees yawn through 
your sockets 
broodingly. 

Day thickens. 



Thomas Shapcott 


FICUS BENJAMINII 


Potted, behind a sofa in Stockholm. 

On a Toronto platform, pruned. 

Stephan Dom, Vienna, and Ficus Benjaminii 

it deflects light deep into itself 
a shady undercurrent of ripples- 
each leaf with its edge of ripples 
dreaming of dampness, compost, humid 

Ficus Benjaminii is mine. 

The original tree claims my backyard 
children growing up share figtree shade 
that foresaw their space four hundred years 

sinews two children cannot grip around. 

They twitch in dreams for such security 
the cubbyhouse ten feet up no sun 

never drought nothing disturbing spiders 

At night fruitbats weave charms to net stars with 
beetles are brought blindfold chubby slaves 
that bump giggling caught in a grandfather tickle 
the fig dreaming us there 

knotted in those wrists plunging through compost 
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B. R. Whiting 
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Vernacular and Middle 
Styles 

in Australian Poetry 
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BRUCE CLUNIES ROSS 


Survival of the 
Jindyworobaks 







to see that there was in the Jindyworobaks vision of Australia a truth un¬ 
wittingly shared by a number of artists whose work fulfils its ideals more 
successfully than the verses of the acknowledged members of the 
movement did. The argument that their analysis of Australian culture 

arguments is no measure of the value of a poem, so is a good poem not 
the test of the ideas that inspired it). Brian Elliott (with a little help from 
Les Murray) has demonstrated that Jindyworobaks was an idea more 

than just a well-annotated edition. It offers a redefinition of part of Aus¬ 
tralia’s cultural history which enlarges our insight into the recent past 

In part, this is because some of the ideas which the Jindyworobaks 
struggled to express, or embody in their poetry, are now generally 
accepted, or at least seriously entertained. For example, they-were con¬ 
servationists who denounced in their verse, as well as in their polemical 
writings, the ecological damage wrought by white men in taking pos 

novels, plays and films. But beyond this, they diagnosed the cultural 
problem which developed out of European colonization in terms which 
are now unexceptional, not just in Australia but wherever an attempt has 
been made to transplant European culture. It was clearly re-stated 
recently by the Canadian author Margaret Atwood in a Meanjin inter- 


This is precisely the problem which the Jindyworobaks detected and tried 
to resolve through an art which respected ‘environmental values’. Brian 
Elliott, writing with an insider’s understanding of the movement 




evident in music like John Antill’s Coroboree and in the jazz of the 
same time as Rex Ingamells. 

These were some of the successes of the years when the Jindyworobaks 

examples, especially in poetry. The modest talents of Ingamells and his 
group were not fostered through fellowship with artists making similar 
discoveries in other fields. Nor did they flourish through association in 
the movement. Rather, they were crushed by.the criticism which their 
movement provoked on all sides. They were denounced by some 

Elliott's collection, and conversely by others like F.T. Macartney who 
proved, on the basis of pure intuition, the fundamental inferiority of 
aboriginal culture, and confidentally dismissed the Jindyworobaks in the 
same breath as the cultural anthropologists Harney, Elkin and Strehlow. 
They were attacked by those who maintained the essential European 
traditions of culture in Australia and on the other hand by those 


Brian Elliott has provided a good selection of the hostile criticism in his 
book, and this demonstrates a point already noticed by Humphrey 
McQueen — that the Jindyworobaks were working in a climate of ignor¬ 
ance. Much of what was said against them was simply wrong or 
uncomprehending. This is certainly true of the line of attack which was 
probably the most damaging, exemplified by A.D. Hope’s scathing 
review in Southerly in 1941. The Jindyworobaks, he argued, made their 
first mistake in continuing to see Australia untouched by the white man: 




But the mistake here is all A.D. Hope’s and it is hard not to see it as a 
wilful distortion of the Jindyworobaks position. The Jindyworobaks, like 
all Australian poets of their time, and even most writing now, could 
envisage a virgin Australia, and perhaps actually discover regions where 
it survived, but they were only too acutely aware of how the white man 
had touched it. The result in their eyes was neither artificial nor ficti¬ 
tious, but really destructive, leading to the extinction of the environment 

followed from the fundamental Jindyworobak tenet, that a vision which 


joined the European heritage with the environmental experience of Aus¬ 
tralians revealed the true reality of their condition. Neither A.D. Hope, 

implications, and hence they falsely imputed to the Jindyworobaks the 
notion that they were trying to assimilate Australian culture, and 
especially Australian poetry, to Aboriginal culture. This mistaken idea 
persisted until the present day, and together with the limited success of 

The attack along these lines, though successful, is ultimately trivial, 
because it is based on error. Much more interesting was the hostility 
which Jindyworobak provoked from those who continued to uphold the 

orthodox but already the most tedious strain in Australian literary 

Rex Ingamells tried to stir this up, by the unduly hostile attitude which 
he adopted to the Bulletin's Red Page, and its editor, Douglas Stewart. It 

nineties, and was to be described in books like Palmer’s Legend of the 
Nineties and Ward’s Australian Legend was quickly penetrated by the 
Jindyworobaks as a delusive version of the Australian experience, and 
they wanted to reject it in favour of their own which represented the 
matter more truly. Strangely enough, Russel Ward, who actually con- 

by Brian Elliott, on shooting a kangaroo,.paid no attention to the Jindy¬ 
worobak criticism in his study of the Australian image. 


One explanation for the Jindyworobak formulation of a programme to 
supplant the Lawson-Furphy tradition is largely overlooked by Brian 
Elliott, perhaps because he is so much part of it himself. He explores the 





The Jindyworobak vision, then, shifted the emphasis in Australian 
history back to geological ages, reducing the role of white settlement, 
and advancing the importance of the aboriginal occupation of the 
country. Fundamentally, however, the Jindyworobak Australia is essen¬ 
tially geological, geographical, topographical and climatic, unpeopled 
by settlers, drovers, bushrangers, shearers and the like. As Ian Mudie put 
it in a comment in the Jindyworobak Review, extracted in Brian Elliott’s 



Despite the failure of the Jindyworobaks as a movement and the 
temporary triumph of the critics who misconstrued their aims, the 
relocation of emphases in Australian culture which these poets advocated 

death, as novels and films like The Chant of Jimmy Blacksmith and The 
Last Wave illustrate. The virtue of Brian Elliott’s edition is its revelation 
that Jindyworobak was a focus of true perceptions about Australian 
culture which survived the death of the movement and continued 
unobtrusively in the work of many artists, including the fiction of 
Randolph Stow and Thomas Keneally, in compositions like Peter Scul- 
thorpe’s Sun Musics and George Dreyfus’s Sextet for didjeridu and wind 
instruments, and pre-eminently in the poetry of Les Murray, whose work 
finally vindicates the Jindyworobak idea. 

Les Murray may be the last of the Jindyworobaks because their ideas 
have become so widely accepted they need never be re-stated. He is cer- 

value in a movement we all thought was dead, and thus re-orientates the 
Australian tradition. He has kept the inescapable ambivalence of the 
Australian experience steadily in view, and has therefore been able to 
speak more directly and unaffectedly than any Australian poet before 

which joins a recognition of the cultural implications (for a white poet) of 
using English, with an unclouded sense of the Australian environment, in 
just the way the Jindyworobaks advocated. One reason for Murray’s 
success and the Jindyworobaks’ failure, as poets, is that whereas they 
could not transcend their anger at the destruction wrought by white 
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poetic voice, which actually achieves a harmony, and can celebrate the 

tralian literature, and the last and best outcome of the original Jindy- 


David Ireland 









friends still at school, I thought Ill write about this, because it’s so awful. 
And that feeling persisted through all the jobs I’ve ever had: the waste, 
the stupidity, the inefficiency. 

But I don’t want to push any ideological angle. If I’m close enough to 
my objects and my incidents and the soil out of which I grow I don’t need 
to think about it. Of course I do think during the construction of the 
book, but I’m frightened of getting too close to any wider frame of 
reference in case I push the material one way or another. It's my own 
feelings, my own reactions and the material working in me and I feel if 

really getting it, sure, I'll be in the tradition because this is the same soil, 
only 50 years on. 

Well I'm wondering if this is the key to one of the big differences between 
the Prisoner and The Glass Canoe on the one hand, and A Woman of the 
Future on the other. You seem to have moved towards a more conscious 
complexity, more conscious of its levels of ambiguity. In the Prisoner the 
subtleties do seem to, as you say, arise out of the book, less consciously. A 
Woman of the Future and City of Women seem more playful. 

I think you’re right there... I didn’t feel it at the time, but looking back, 


You value the closeness of your novels to your feelings about what you 
see. Have you ever been able to take a whole character from life? 

I’ve never done that yet. The Samurai was a complex of two people I 
knew, plus some of me. No, I’m scared of that. And in all my novels, I try 
to pitch things just that little bit ahead because I’ve got this horrible fear 
with publishing delays and so on putting things back by 18 months, that 
it’s going to be out of date, and I so much want a person picking the 
novel up to feel NO W. I know, that with some of the things in The 
Chantic Bird or The Flesheaters you can't help feeling it’s a few years 

mile or a yard. At the time I knew those things were going to change, and 
I tried to put them ahead, but I’m not sure. Some might have slipped 
through there. I try not to have events that will date the book too much. 
That problem’s really caught me right now. This book in which the 






Those people male? 


Oh yes all, just about all male, and when the females were there 
females were silenced or they stood back and let the males talk; or if t 
were talkative the males abandoned them. 1 found that I could no lor 
talk with the people that I was thrown amongst. 

With A Woman of the Future can you remember a specific moment 
where you said ‘Yes that's what I'll do!’or was it something you intended 
to do all along? 

trivial. I came across a couple of references from vaguely literary people 
to the effect that Australian male writers didn’t seem to be capable of 


twice or three times, I thought this is getting on 


that’s what I’ll do next. And 1 thought about the parts of Australia that 1 


tien, a book in 
character stut 


; ways like The Glass Canoe where 
in the process of uniting those has 
m a male and simply reversed it? 


That’s really interesting, because what comes'across right from T 
Chantic Bird is some concern with androgyny. The relationship betwe 
Peterson in the narrative is an interesting beginning to that and in ti 
new book those ' ’ ' " ' * ‘ ’ " "*‘ 

phrases where yo 


Well, 


i’t forget I hear girls talking about other girls at 
•guys’? Really? 


‘guys. 


Ilf 



tralian society or is it a projection of the often talked about androgyny of 
the artist — as you were saying before, the need to be able to write male 
and female? 

It may have elements of both those, but I think the main spring is in me. 
And I’ve always felt about human beings that they’re always running to 
either this extreme or that and they want you to believe this or that and 
right from the time I was a child I thought, in respect of manners, one’s 
attitude, women were over there and men were here and it seemed to me 
that was quite wrong : they were intertwined. Now, you’d see more of the 
female; and then more of the male. Males and females partook so much 
in common of human nature that the great division between them 
seemed quite wrong. I didn’t go into it in the sense of preaching in the 
book but it’s the sort of thing I have in mind privately in sympathising 
with Alethea, when she says ‘Nothing is as they told me’. I guess I’m 

Yes, but at a surface level I’d imagine that to many of your readers, four 
of your major books seem to split up almost as they say an Australian 
party does: men up one end and women down the other. 

Mm — but again you’ve introduced another thing that I’m a bit against. 
That is you’ve said ‘Australian’. If you go to an Italian party the men’ll be 
up that end and the women talking down there. 

You’ve picked the right one of course to compare. I wonder if it’s true 


Well it depends where it is. In outer suburban New York at a barbecue 

Yet Americans are often the first to revolt against the male/female 
polarisation they see in Australian society and say ‘Well this wouldn’t 
happen in the States... ’ 

I guess I’m being selective there because I think one’s perception of one’s 
own social stratum has a big effect. And the Italians I’m thinking of are 


Does it have anything to do with the supposed unfriendliness of Aus¬ 
tralian society to the creative person. Back m Lawson, to take foe 
Wilson’s Courtship’, in the first paragraph foe Wilson says 7 reckon I was 
bom for a poet by mistake and grew up to be a Bushman, and didn ’t 
know what xvas the matter with me — or the world. ’ Do you remember 
feeling that? In all the boohs, for the narrator figure there '5 a strong sense 

That’s a very strong thing. I’m writing about it in this present book. I 
think I was given this by my mother... and the fact that I was bom into a 
minor religious sect. Didn’t bother me in the least, but I went to a 
number of different schools and that meant that I didn’t have a life like 

through primary and all through to high school and they’re now looking 
forward rather sadly, to leaving them next year. But I’ve had a history of 
leaving and not being close to anybody. 


Because of that and also because my own temperament took to it. I had 
to. Otherwise there’d be some grating and conflict — and to get out of 
that I changed. 

When you were at school did your friends know that you wrote and if 
they did, did that make a difference in their attitudes to you? 

around with. 1 didn’t actually try to write till I left school. I left school 

different schools I went to. I didn’t mind people seeing my productions in 
these things, but not with this... Because I felt within myself that it 

it- didn ! t seem anything more than bullshit to be surrounded by people 
with mpch the same abilities as I had who therefore would admire things 
that were much the same as what they were producing. I wanted to be 
different and much much better at it. 

And in this isolated position that comes out in The Glass Canoe, City of 
Womep, A Woman of the Future, given that you seem often to be docu¬ 
menting a vision of a society and a very broad one, has that meant they 




of society, in this little eddy, I’ve 
some days in real life wh 

all sorts of clubs they belong to at 
falsified it to get them all together 


:nds and their relatives. There must be 
guys are simply not there — they’re on 

i their little temple. 


Yes, but whereas the other drinkers talk to Meat Man in The Glass 
Canoe, there’s very little interchange in The City of Women between 
Billie and the other characters. She’s all the time addressing Bobbie; but 
of course Bobbie never answers. So it’s closest to the narrator in The 
Chantic Bird isn’t itf There aren’t the answers. You got a sense of 
somebody moving through a world, being part of it and yet not. 






feeling that she is st 


5 , that the city’s just normal, and tb 
this lack of her going out to them r 
ige; this girl cut off, growing up ; 
oice is almost schooled and she’s ju 


: that wl 


She finds solace in words, the manipulation of language is very clever for 
a chapter or so — but did you tire of her doing that? Because she doesn't 
keep doing it with such frequency throughout the book. Did you find 




Oh yes, you do. I’m thinking here of A Woman of the Future and the 
lament of one reviewer tnat in an otherwise uncompromisingly Aus- 

image. Do leopards have particular associations for you? 

I wanted something that was a convincingly large animal and there are 
none in this country. And as a matter of fact, I wanted something in Aus¬ 
tralia, something absolutely strange and a reminder of all that this 

change that could not have been predicted from what you can see 
around us here in the country. Something exotic, that doesn’t have vices 
and stupidities attached to it. The lion has a bad name and it’s a symbol 
of other things in the past. And the panther has a name for subterfuge 

Particularly female? 

Well, there’s no gross difference between male and female leopard as 
there is between male and female lion. And no gross difference between 
their hunting habits as far as I know, whereas there is with the lion. 

Which takes us back to androgyny. You’ve given the characters in City of 


No. Not to me. 

0. K. I give up! Can you remember the first thing you wrote? 

Well I got them together and threw them away some years ago. The first 
few were highly derivative. I remember some stupid thing clogged up 
with adjectives. Perhaps I was about 15 or so. 


No, verse. But I don’t remember beyond the first line so don’t make 
anything out of itl I think ‘Low sullen clouds, grey with grief and pain’. 






African History: from a 
European to an African point 
of view 





first and before the First World War set foot on African soil.’ It had 
strengthened her conviction that the artist — not the politician, the 
scientist or the businessman — must be the best intermediary between 
Africa and Europe. 

As journalist, author and amateur-historian Davidson has been a 
pioneer in working for a better European understanding of Africa. 
Professor Roland Oliver, for a long time the leading expert on African 

balance. ’ X & 

This imbalance was certainly serious. As late as 1963 the British 
historian Hugh Trevor-Roper went on record as saying: ‘Perhaps in the 
future there will be some African history to teach. But at present there is 
none; only the history of Europeans in Africa. The rest is darkness.’ 

About 1960 there existed hundreds of works on African history. With 
few exceptions they were euro centric and described mainly what the 

often reflected a European inability to judge any culture ex 

and most of them living in societies which seemed to a cursory ins 
not to be regulated by law and order, Africans were generally < 

Africans European misconceptions about Africa were carefully nurtured 

were called ‘explorers’ although they depended wholly on the guidance of 
Africans or Arabs, followed oft-tramped paths and were helped 
immensely in their discoveries of waterfalls, rivers and lakes by Africans 
living many weeks’ journey from these places. Confronted with the 

Nachtigall, Livingstone, and even Stanley corrected some misconcep¬ 
tions and described some of the African states and trading centres they 
encountered as wealthy and well-ordered. The explorers relied wholly on 
Africans for survival, but they could, as Africans usually could not, place 
their discoveries in a larger context, thus providing a correct map of 
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write a short story of the Ashatis (or Asante) for use in schoob I found I 
had to piece much of the story together from a number of articles in 

who had their headquarters on Cape Coast fort. Consequently Asante 
and the Gold Coast attracted the attention of British historians at an 
early stage. Working my way through the main work on the subject, A 
History of The Gold Coast and Ashanti by W.W. Claridge, published 
1915, I found that Claridge seemed to know nothing about either the 

politician Okomfo Anokye. Most of Claridge’s work, over 1,000 pages, 
deals with the British Expansion on the Gold Coast, which took place in 
the nineteenth century. W.E.F. Ward, who published a book on Gold 

Ghana after about 1885. ? 

Thomas Bowdich, who entered the imposing Asante capital of Kumasi 
in 1817 as the secretary of a British trading company, wrote a book, 

introduction Ward used all the space to explain why Bowdich, who left 

justified in doing so. About Bowdich as an author Ward wrote that ‘our 
first impression is that his book is little more than a jumble of superficial 

colonial Africa. After 58 pages of descriptions of Europeans intriguing 

‘Bowdich s quarrel now seems to be of very little importance and that 
what is valuable to us is Bowdich’s vivid description of the Ashanti 
kingdom at the height of its power’. 

In 1966, when Ward, a typical euro-centric specialist in African 

now seemed of little importance, the Ghanaian historian,Professor A. 
Boahan criticized the historiography of Ghana. The European his¬ 
torians had treated the development before the arrival of the Europeans 
about 1500 quite wrongly, the following centuries only form an 
European point of view, especially the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, while the expansion of Asante power in the eighteenth century 
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Africa 1971. At present two multi-volume, multi-authored reference 
works have begun to appear: The General History of Africa under the 
auspecies of UNESCO and The Cambridge History of Africa. 

The transition during the last quarter of a century from an European 
or colonial to an African point of view is only one of many logical con¬ 
sequences of the fact that Africa was never through the rather brief 
colonial period in danger of suffering the same fate as other continents. 
The history of Australia, the USA, Canada, and to a certain extent Latin 
America is mainly the history of what the white man did. The original 

Nowhere in Africa were the Africans outnumbered, nor was their culture 
destroyed. In 1950 for instance the Europeans in West Africa amounted 
to one per thousand, in Kenya to one percent of the population. 

The African point of view is on the whole simply a more objective 
attitude to the study of the African past than the short European experi- 

pre-colonial Africa and the impact of the colonial period is completely 
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Continuity and Change 
in Conrad and Ngugi 









improvement -in danger of being swallowed by yesterday. It stands 



In the essay ‘Autocracy and War’ (1905) Conrad comes across as a bitter 
opponent of Russian autocracy and yet in Under Western Eyes he makes 

revolutionary leaders an invidious task. Even Sophia Antonovna, is called 
‘wrong-headed’. Peter Ivanovitch, Madame de S —, Nikita nicknamed 
Necator are presented in a worse light than General T — and Councillor 

fanatic. Conrad’s revolutionaries are caricatures because their sceptical 
creator believes that real change is an illusion, ‘a will-o’-the-wisp’ for 
which only men of faith (read, ‘victims of illusions’) will strive. Says the 
Professor of Languages in Under Western Eyes: 



The views of the Professor of Languages form the main prism through 
whom the drama of an autocracy battling a revolution comes to us. It is 
interesting that these views coincide with those of the main character 
Razumov. To both, continuity is the nature of change. In the episode 
where Razumov is trying to fend off Sophia Antonovna’s uncomfortable 



toothless bulldogs 




























amounts to the same thing. In a debate in the Belgian Parliament in 
1903, four years after the publication of Heart of Darkness, the following 
letter was quoted: 



The International Society for the Suppression of Savage Customs is not a 
figment of the imagination either. Leopold did organize an international 
Society for the Civilization and Exploration of Central Africa. The sordid 
devastation and depopulation of the Congo was ably reported by the 
British Consul, Sir Roger Casement, and denounced by various groups in 
London. The outcry led to the Belgian government’s taking over the 
Congo from the personal rule of King Leopold II. Heart of Darkness, 
then, is at the storm-centre of an important historical event and Conrad’s 
position is clear. He makes Kurtz, the demon of his tale, represent 
certain declarations: 








moral that ideal historical purpose cannot be imposed on the plurality of 
our private conditions’. 16 But is the book about ‘our private conditions’ or 

heroes like Mugo and destroys conservative liberals like Thompson? Is it 
not, in fact, about the collective goal being deflected from its path by 

should be delivering to the people? The author’s note to A Grain of 



Petals of Blood explores the implications of this statement. In one sense it 
brings together all that Ngugi stands for as well as all that he deplores. 
The courage of Nyakinyua and Wanja echoes the courage of Njoroge’s 
mother in Weep Not Child. Wanja is a reincarnation of the barmaid 
Beatrice in Secret Lives (‘Minutes of Glory’) who transcends the 

usually comes to her out of pity. With the money she transforms herself 
and takes her turn at looking down on the very men who would never 
have winked at her before her transformation. Eat or be eaten. It matters 
little that hers have only been a few ‘minutes of glory’. Munira’s father 

tion from Ilmorog to the city echoes the delegation from the village to 
‘the black hermit’ in The Black Hermit. The heroism of the cripple 
Abdulla on ‘the long march’ to Nairobi echoes the heroism of Mau Mau 

Dedan Kimathi the struggle generates new techniques and men and 
women grow with their struggle. In Petals of Blood the various shades of 
the new entrepreneurial class who are the tempters in Dedan Kimathi art 
now in Blue Hills, an exclusive suburb in which they spend their ‘useful’ 

the collective aspiration of a Kenya free from internal and external 
exploitation. Petals of Blood shows how far society has moved away from 
this goal. The Mau Mau struggle, ‘a link in the struggles of black people 


which contributed least and reaped most from its partial victory. 

one of the richest men in Kenya and one of the brains behind the 
infamous scheme to administer Mau Mau oath to the Kikuyu of an inde¬ 
pendent nation in order to defend the holdings of the rich. Ngugi makes 
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The logic of ‘eat or be eaten’ takes care of that question. Abdulla the 
heroic follower of the legendary Dedan Kimathi is reduced to the life of a 

live in the slum quarter of the New llmorog of a few flickering neon lights 
and numerous bars, an industrialized llmorog whose soulless character 
negates all that the forest warriors fought for. 

Between ‘New Jerusalem’, that typical African hell of the dispossessed, 

power, money and cunning’ stands All Saints Church, ‘now led by Rev. 
Jerrod Brown. Also somewhere between the two areas was Wanja’s 
Sunshine Lodge, almost as famous as the Church’ (p. 281). Church and 
brothel between exploiters and exploited. Physical and spiritual amnesia 

The point being made here is that- although Ngugi is not using a 
fictional republic such as Conrad’s Costaguana, he has endowed his 
llmorog with all the existential immediacy typical of a Conradian micro¬ 
idiocy typical of such a stage of development (and Ngugi overdoes this 
idiocy, especially in the cult that follows the forced landing of the sur¬ 
veyors’ plane!) to a modem manufacturing town — all through the 
coming together of four complete strangers with interlocking histories: 
Abdulla, Munira, Wanja and Karega: 
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In one sense, however, the murder and arson are a form of liberation. 
Wanja lays the ghost of Kimeria once and for all. Abdulla admires 
Munira for doing what was in his own mind (PB, p. 316) and Munira for 

matters little that he is already ‘not of this world’. The fact is that he no 
longer feels a stranger to himself and can pour his soul on the page to the 
extent of giving us almost the whole of Petals of Blood. That poetic 

puritanical wife (prayers before and after making love), a hopeless love 
for Wanja, alcohol, horoscopes, and now millenarian zeal, finds its 
fullest outlet at the Police Station. No more advertisements about 
Then’eta now. The real Muse is out... 

Unlike Conrad, however, he endows his world with perpetual motion. 
The Umorog that is slowly dying in the sun when Munira first drives his 
iron horse through it is merely resting from geological formations and the 
frantic activities of Ndemi, ancient traders, ancient wars, the slave- 
trade, the coming of the white man, two world wars, the struggle for 
independence. In five years it is a very different Ilmorog. We see Kenya’s 
transition from a subsistence economy to large-scale farming, enclosures, 
small-scale industries and the strangle-hold of money-men from Nairobi 

places like Ilmorog: 



When ‘progress’ does come to Ilmorog, the present exchanges his tiny 
holdings for an even more precarious existence than the one he had 



It all sounds magical. Is this not the coming of a new earth? ‘Long live 
Nderi wa Riera! We gave ham our votes: we waited for flowers to bloom’ 
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The i 
‘You’ll < 
the foui 


ige to Karega from the trade union movement is a defiant, 
back!’ Ngugi has been working towards this in the titles to 
ions of Petals of Blood: 


PART ONE: WALKING... 

PART TWO: TOWARDS BETHLEHEM - 

PART THREE: TO BE BORN 

PART FOUR: AGAIN ... LA LUTA CONTINUA! 


The first three sections evoke the Ye 


nodem age: 
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Ngugi wa Thiong'o 
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JM: You said that you got an impression of Iboness or Yorubaness 
through the English language. In what way do you think that we can get 
an impression of Kikuyu sensibility in your novels through the English 
language? 

I said maybe one can, but I don’t think it is very effective through the 
English language. I have come to realize this after I have written a novel 
in Kikuyu and collaborated on a play in Kikuyu. What I want to see is 
the reader’s reaction to my own translation of my Kikuyu novel into 
English. It will be very interesting to see, assuming that the quality 


of 




sound patterns for the sheer k 
of meaning. Obviously when I 
>n the English reader, and the 


ried by another language. In 
lyself playing around with 

translate this into English it 


:h a large audience with drama. I wonder what size 

:1 is limited in that sense, but both forms are limited to 
lecause a play needs actors, so as long as a play is not 
; is not reaching anybody. And sometimes you get long 
;rformances of a play, whereas the novel is there all the 

>re people than you can reach in the novel form, and 


with the publication of the Kikuyu nc 


?11 have 


kuyu novel came out it was bought by families who would 
nebody who reads very well to read for everybody. In other words 
vel was appropriated by the peasantry, it became a collective form an< 
it of the oral tradition. Even the people who could read Kikuyi 
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Frank Mkalawile Chipasula 


WARRIOR 


in synthetic monkey skins 

homburg hat, dark glassed 

he clutched horse-hair 
flywhisk and plastic spears 

at conference tables in Whitehall 
fighting with words only 


‘Out of your people’s skins 

Their laments shall be your anthem; 

That is the recipe of his rule 
sincere to the last instruction. 

his people with volleys 
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Ambiguity in Achebe's Arrow of 
God 





starving the community out of his capricious will and not in obedience to 
Ulu. ‘He is a proud man and the most stubborn person you know is only 
his messenger,’ says Akuebue, ‘but he would not.falsify the decision of 
Ulu’ (p. 266). His enemies, especially Nwaka ofUmunneora, and the 
priest of Idemili, see him as a power-monger who delights in imposing his 
will on others. ‘He is a man of ambition; he wants to be king, priest, 
diviner, all. His father, they said, was like that. But Umuaro showed him 
that Igbo people knew no kings’ (p. 33). Captain Winterbottom sees him 
also as a man of integrity who could stand up for truth in a land dispute 
between two rival villages, Umuaro and Okperri, but erroneously attri¬ 
butes this integrity to the man’s religious scruples; ‘he must have had 
some pretty fierce tabu working on him* (p. 45), he tells Clarke, his 
deputy and newly-arrived British administrator. 

Despite the cloak of ambiguity that surrounds the character of Ezeulu, 
one central fact is clear: Ezeulu the man cannot be easily separated from 
Ezeulu the Chief Priest of Ulu — though it is possible to see when the 

the consideration of serious affairs of politics and religion. But one must 
not over-emphasize the separation of these aspects and the roles attaching 
to them. Even in his private relationships, the priest is often not far away 

personality when he says to him: ‘Half of you is man and the other half 
spirit’ (p. 164), a fact symbolically represented when half his body (the 
spirit side) is painted over with white chalk on religious ceremonies. It is 
also said that ‘half of the things he ever did were done by this spirit side’ 
(p. 241). And herein lies the essentially tragic and ambiguous nature of 
Ezeulu’s character, with the divine essence in him always straining to 


The narrative in A rrow of God starts in medtas res, dipping back from time 
to time into the past for the historical material with which Achebe shows 
the coming into existence of the six villages that now comprise Umuaro. 
From these brief but significant Hashes back into the past, we build up a 
picture of the pre-colonial society with which the colonial present is con¬ 
trasted. At a critical stage early in the narrative, after he has seen his 
advice set aside by the community, not once but twice in quick succes¬ 
sion, Ezeulu reviews the situation, using the opportunity to reiterate the 
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ing blow which is yet to fall. Although Winterbottom at times exhibits 

tells Clarke that the Ibo man, when given a small chance to rule over his 
people, will not only become an instant tyrant but will arrogate all 
authority to himself. The captain has the example of the chief at Okperri 
to give as evidence, the petty chief who insists on being addressed as His 
Highness Obi Ikedi the First, and has all but declared himself Defender 
of the Faith. Winterbottom has decided to reward Ezeulu by appointing 
him Paramount Chief in pursuance of the colonial administration’s 
policy of Indirect Rule. But the choice could not have been made at a less 
auspicious time than when the Chief Priest is taunted by his enemies as 
the creature of the British administration. Ezeulu’s refusal to come 
running for a chieftainship from Winterbottom precipitates the crisis that 
culminates in Umuaro people’s desertion of their god Ulu for the God of 
the Christians. Ezeulu’s refusal to accept the chieftaincy is read differ¬ 
ently by both his enemies and the administration. To the administration, 
the Chief Priest is a thankless fetish-priest; to his enemies in Umuaro, he 

turns sour when Nwaka, Ezeulu’s arch-enemy, delivers a long, caustic 
and heavily sarcastic speech in which he berates Ezeulu for what Nwaka 
considers a dangerous collaboration with the white man on whose side 
the chief priest had been during the war with Okperri and to whose 
school he has recently sent his son. Ezeulu’s subsequent arrest and 
imprisonment pushes him to the thought of revenge, both personal and 

design to avenge his priest and punish Umuaro. For with the chief priest 
in prison, the ritual sighting of the moon cannot be performed, and since 
the number of the moons declared seen by Ezeulu determines the time of 
harvest, the Feast of the New Yam has to be postponed. 

vindication of Ezeulu’s action against the villagers. G. D. Killam in The 
Novels of Chinua Achebe (1969) 2 does not think that Ezeulu is acting out of 

Killam, the Chief Priest and the whole of Umuaro are caught in a more 








with the villagers, but that is no more than a passing thought. And since 
he is convinced of his personal justification he can afford to dally with 
magnanimity without necessarily planning to display ifa 



Ezeulu’s almost sadistic delight in his revenge would account for his 

Nobody can deny Ezeulu’s own suffering, but I think it is more of a 
measure of the ambiguity of his motivation. He loves the people, yet he 
compulsively helps to destroy them. 

Umuaro’s suffering only to Ezeulu’s act of revenge. There"is little doubt 
that Ulu himself is visiting the sins of the people on their heads. What 
Ezeulu and Killam confuse is the human revenge of the Chief Priest and 
the divine justice of the deity. They both forget that revenge is not justice 

Hence we hear Ezeulu lament that Umuaro’s present suffering is not just 
temporary but will be for all time. Ironically, Ezeulu feels a sense of 
community with the people in their suffering for the result of his revenge, 
seeing his own participation in the general distress as part of his function 
as the priest who pays the debt of every man, woman, and child in 
Umuaro. But in his interpretation of the god’s justice he temporarily 
forgets this responsibility and remembers only his power. He comes to 
look at divine justice through his flawed vision as something from which 
he is excluded because of his earlier rectitude in the war with Okperri. He 
errs fatally in thinking that the justice of the gods is visited only upon the 
guilty. He says to Ulu in effect, ‘I have done no evil, therefore I must not 
suffer.’ He fails to see that true justice is a mysterious order in which the 

on Ulu, ‘Let justice be done — on others! ’ He forgets that far from being 
outside of this moral, if unfathomable order, far from being a mere spec- 
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only a reaffirmation of things as they should be. Ezeulu comes to his Quod 
Erat Demonstrandum without proving all the equations. He has divined the 
god’s will but only partially. He has tried to carry out Ulu’s order but has 


accuser but fails to see that he is also the i 
nition of this paradox there can be no 

The novel closes as it does with Ezeulu 


)n. He looks at himself as the 
accused. And without the recog- 
proper grasp of the concept of 
at, which is the office of Ezeulu. 
’s dementedness because he fails 
for the general sin of the clan. 


Ezeulu falls into excuses for his downfall when he should have regarded it 


as an opportunity for self-developi 


nent. Ezeulu regards his own situation 
ent formula. Failing to recognize the 




against the gods, his tragedy is not really a matter of crime and punish¬ 
ment, but a failure of moral self-recognition. 


Arrow of God illustrates the classical situation of a house divided against 
itself which, with or without any assistance from an external force, must 
collapse. For as one character remarks in the novel, ‘the house which the 
stranger has been seeking ways to pull down has caught fire of its own 
will’ (p. 106). The action in Arrow of God centres around Ezeulu’s 



trenched in the past attempt to adapt to the present. 

As the representatives of the external forces that Ezeulu has to contend 

can be seen from their point of view. The white characters are not 
however explored in any great detail, except in so far as they are one of 
the forces operating on the traditional culture and on Africans, as agents 
of change, in which role their ignorance of local customs becomes a func- 

Achebe assumes this ignorance in his white characters. Their physical 
and social distance from the local people is considerable. Winterbottom’s 
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Kirsten Holst Petersen 


BEETHOVEN STRASSE, FRANKFURT 


Set in surroundings i 


ated by history 


One day in 1944 wiped it out. 

The tourist guide suffered acutely, 
boasting about the height of the glass and 

where th ef overshadowed both New York i 

authentic photographs. 

In this sleepy surviving street 

large old houses stare blindly at each othei 

on cobbled stones, 

fixed in the hot windless air, 
hiding its burden of guilt 
behind lace curtains. 

On Sunday Mornings in a nearby town 

by the Gothic cathedral 

local choirs capture the past 

in well measured four-voiced songs. 




tid Tokyo, 





did not mirror the gold frames 
of calm landscapes, 

and coffee cups just don’t tinkle in this rex 

the firm footsteps of 
a proud patriarch 

or the muffled voices of hurrying maids. 


daybe I’ll paint it yellow 
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Ritual of Fire 









feet. I kicked dust. 

I spat. I studied the foam of spittle like the rain itself, hoping that the 
Yet the tail twitched. 

The cries increased, carrying far. More villagers, mostly women and 

ritual. And I longed for escape, for a place in which I could hide from 
the assault which 1 interpreted to be against me. But I was also part of 
the crucifixion: I was the hand that lit the match, the flame that etched 
itself against skin and flesh. I was also the board-stiff tail beating against 
water. And smoke curled up like a living thing: smoke was elemental as 
the breeze itself; it crossed water, hailed over weeds. I watched with more 

longer, watching, taking part vicariously in this exercise. 

Water ... water; 1 yearned for it. I wanted the flames to be extin¬ 
guished, I wanted the ritual to stop. But the gun boomed in my ears: it 
was the signal for the fire to rage further. Continuing conflagration in 
my mind, in my heart-beats: in my viscera and bones. I was shot and torn 

‘It’s not dead!’ 

‘No, not yet!’ 

‘It is, it is ... it’s no longer moving ... it must be dead!’ 

‘Yes, completely dead!’ cried another. 

bouring forest. The trumpet call of distant birds as well, some mysteri¬ 
ous. More cries, shouts of exultation everywhere. 

My eyes opened wider. I looked at the dead beast’s head, the eyes 
rolled in almost. Anger burned in me. 1 was impatient: why did it have to 
die? Why did it not keep being alive? Alive-alive-alive! I stamped my feet 
heavily against the hard ground. I cuffed against my sides, arms flailing 
next. Tears streamed down my cheeks. For how long I was doing this I 

Then, as if awakened, I found everyone looking at me. What was the 
matter? What had happened? Embarrassed, I looked around, my head 

escaping after the deed was done. 

I wanted to lift my head, upwards, to the clouds — to look again for 
the living image. 

But I didn’t. I was intimidated; and I kept digging holes into the rain- 







village. Ju 












fear and representatives of repression to Rhys’s heroines, and it is only to 
be expected that the anti-rationalist Rhys would not accept them as far 
as her own production was concerned. In other words, we should not be 
misled by the relativism of our own ordering and so mistake the 
secondary classification (whether it be that of the literary product or of 

daily a tragic experience, which cannot be ‘boiled down’ to any philo¬ 
sophical doctrine, a point accentuated by Rhys both in her work and in 

Quartet (the original British title was Postures ) was Rhys’s First novel- 
istic attempt representing her version of the ‘menage a trois’ with Ford 
and Stella Bowen. It followed her ‘sketches of bohemian life’ in the 
collection of short stories, called The Left Bank & Other Stories (1927). 
Quartet (1928) is fairly traditional in its realistic analysis of characters 
and incidents. But already in this novel, a third person narrative, the 
heroine’s mind, becomes the focus of the whole story, and her inability to 


dilection for the social outcast are prominent elements in 
individuation. The strongly fatalist conception of ‘Marya 2 
towards a tragic climax in the final section of the nov 
already deserted by her lover (Heidler = Ford), experic 

leaving with another woman. This conclusion, as often nc 
romantic melodrama, and does, in fact, counteract the 



dominant preoccupation with a realistic analysis of the main character’s 
mind. There is, however, a significant feature of Quartet that should be 
noted. Alongside the confessional honesty, evident in the application of 
the experiences with the Fords, we find a Active ‘covering-up’ of all 
personal aspects with the implicit purpose of rendering a portrait of the 


metaphorically stated by the image of the fox: 





function. Whilst preserving at least the possibility of universalization of 
personal experience, and yet not denying the particularity of the latter, it 
pointed towards a potential general significance. In this way, the whole 
work became neither classicist nor romantic, but deliberately both. 

In After Leaving Mr Mackenzie (1930) the main character, Julia 
Martin, was to carry on those traits previously attributed to Marya Zelli, 
just as other characters are easily identifiable reiterations and elabor- 
atings of those found in Quartet (see e.g. Mackenzie = Heidler). It is 
typical of Rhys’s early novels that, generally, she works with a set of stock 
characters who are drawn from her own life and whose complexity 
increases in each successive novel. Basically, there is not much develop¬ 
ment to be seen in After Leaving Mr Mackenzie although a couple of new 
characters widen our perception of the heroine’s background. The very 

only carving out the essence of past experiences. This fundamental 
‘vision’ of the novel is brought home from the beginning, where the 
drifting Julia accidentally sees the picture of 



Julia is obsessed with reflections of the past, always representing 

conception. The childhood story of the butterfly (pp. 115-6) is thus a 
non -mythological retelling of the story of the Fall containing all the 

fear of nothing (Der Angst). This guilt dimension does not disturb the 
general pattern, depicting Julia as a victim of determinant factors. As in 
the Christian doctrine of Original Sin the Fall cannot be evaded. The 
feeling of geographical and cultural estrangement in Europe is hinted at 
by the story of the Brazilian mother, which is a variation of the West 

ment is only part of a much more radical existential desorientation as far 
as Julia is concerned. Furthermore, she is very much aware of what she is 
being reduced to within the social context, but apart from momentary 


outbursts against her own predicament her domineering passivity makes 
her accept the suffering involved event to the extent at times of seeing a 
possible release as being conditioned by her ability to suffer: 



Being at odds with life and with the others is not only a negative tension, 
and Julia is able to see the ambiguity of her position, in this way also 
drawing strength from the contrarity: 


I of your own acco id!(ALMM, p. 13(f) 


Voyage in the Dark (1934), Rhys’s own favourite novel, is really an 
education novel, technically and thematically deepening perceptions 
made before. In this novel it becomes clear that the different social roles 
of the heroine must be subsumed under the existential fatality vision 1 
The poor, female outcast in a man’s world and the West Indian’s 
estranged life in England represent ways of being that disclose the inevi¬ 
tably tragic dimension of life itself. The novel is about Anna Morgan’s 

ations parallel one another and are repeated twice, bringing out the 
central idea of life’s deception. The Voyage’ symbolically refers to Anna’s 
subjective existence, and it presupposes the idea of a ship, standing for 
all the determinant factors of her existence, whether they be social, 

‘voyage’ takes place, principally represents England, but on a more 

clear by the fusion of past and present events, whenever Anna undertakes 
a psychological regression to her childhood. 

Voyage in the Dark marks a significant development in narrative tech- 



of what I would call psychological 
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The Year That Was 



























Oakley combination of zany humour and anguish makes all the plays 
here very good, but in particular the title piece and ‘Scanlan’. During the 
year a brilliant interpretation by actor Max Gillies of this play in the form 
of a lecture on Henry Kendall proved ‘Scanlan’ to be the most popular 
Australian one-hander since Ron Blair’s The Christian Brother. 

And then several important critical publications. Ian Reid’s thorough 

Fiction of the Great Depression: Australian and New Zealand 1930-1950 
(Edward Arnold) is a provocative book and will hopefully stimulate the 
kind of comparative studies that should have followed J.P. Matthews’ 
Tradition in Exile but for various reasons didn’t. Shirley Walker’s The 
Poetry of Judith Wright (Edward Arnold) is a useful study of the relation¬ 
ship between Wright’s art and her philosophy, though this focus can lead 
her to questionable evaluations of particular poems. 

A new edition of Barbara Baynton’s stories (which ought to be read 
more often than they are alongside Lawson’s) by Sally Krimmer and Alan 
Lawson, The Portable Barbara Baynton (U.Q.P.) makes valuable and 
important corrections to previous biographical knowledge of Baynton. 
The inclusion of her largely unreadable novel Human Toll, however, 
shows her growing reputation to have been well-served by the brevity of 
the standard Bush Studies collection. 

Australia's Writers (Nelson), the first volume of Graeme Kinross- 
Smith’s compendium of photographs, biographies and interviews is 

material, but the tone of its text falters and is neither on the one hand 
scholarly enough, nor on the other, popular enough, to be satisfying. 
Disappointing, as it may pre-empt a better book for some time. 

And disappointment is one of the themes of the year’s best critical 
book, but it’s presented by Axel Clark in an exemplary manner. 
Christopher Brennan: a Critical Biography (Melbourne U.P.) is a 
portrait of failure, of a tragic literary figure in the dimensions Harpur 
and Kendall aspired to. Indeed this study of what Kendall called ‘the lot 

suggest Brennan not as the first significant modem but the last and 
greatest of the colonial poets in Australia. Clark’s sympathetic but rigor¬ 
ously critical integration of the life and the work make Brennan newly 
interesting in a way that the poetry alone is not always able to do; and 
puts to rest the lingering suspicion that Brennan is no more than a 
Sydney University industry. 
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survival even as the country’s recidivist Martial Law, fourth since 

Irony is one, allegory and parallelism another. Bapsi Sidhwa’s first 
novel. The Crow Eaters (London, Cape) was a success. The story of a 
Parsi family, that moved to Lahore from elsewhere in India round the 

and gusto. The finesse of its language and the piled-up ironies of incident 
and char a. t er, of verbal wit and good-natured fun, remain enjoyable to 
the last. Only in years has a charming novel like this appeared in 
Pakistan, which, unlike some ‘purist’ experiments, is not politically 


been received without demur, though the response has been more 
enthusiastic abroad. 

No books of poetry last year, except G. Allana’s The Hills of Heaven: 
Selected Poems (Karachi, Royal Books) which mostly contains poems 
already published in other places. Zulfikar Ghose and Alamgir Hashmi 
published a number of poems in the periodicals in North America and 
Europe. Hashmi has been publishing his poetry in Pakistan as well; he 

Kamran, in Pacific Quarterly (NZ, April 1980). There were no readings 

Muhammad Munir, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pakistan, brought out his collection of reminiscences. High Ways and Bi- 
Ways of Life (Lahore, Law Pubng. Co.) which will surely generate much 

In historical criticism, the best book in the year was Sir Sayyid 
Ahmed Khan and the Muslim Modernization in India and Pakistan 
(Columbia Univ. Pr.), by Hafeez Malik, dealing with the 19th-century 
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Journals 


THE LITERARY CRITERION 





THE COMMONWEALTH 1 







KOM PARATISTISCHE HEFTE 

The Departments of English, French, and Comparative Literature at Bayreuth Univer- 
Literature: KOM PARATISTISCHE HEFTE. 




In the Next Issue: 


Emecheta, Ngugi wa Thiong’o, Derek Walcott; an Index to Katherine 
Mansfield References 1970-80; articles on V.S. Naipaul, Randolph Stow, 
modem South African poetry; autobiography Buchi Emecheta; graphics 
Ian Grainger. 



Conferences 


Commonwealth Studies in West Germany: A Report on the Conferences 
in Oberjoch (26-29 June 1980) and Kiel (21-22 November 1980). 
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Spanish Semina 


e, 3-5 March 


ar on Commonwealth Literature 
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EACLALS Conference at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfurt, 23 27 March 1981. 

Universal in particular 
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